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indignation that the same Gazette where Havelock's
promotion to the rank of K.C.B. appeared
announced the bestowal of the same honour on a
certain courtier named Phipps, a relation of Lord
Normanby, popularly supposed to have earned it
by his zeal in supplying the Queen with enter-
taining gossip from the newspapers.

In view of such facts, it might seem no gain, at
least for India, that the Mutiny led to a transfer of
authority from the East India Company to the
Crown. But while the conduct of Indian affairs on
relatively rational principles does not seem to have
suffered, but the contrary, from a revolution less
momentous in reality than in appearance, the State
as a whole has gained. As a consequence of the
Mutiny, the contingent of European troops in the
Indian Army has been considerably augmented,
thus affording enlarged opportunities of military
training and experience to English officers. And,
what is equally important for East and West, the
transference of India to the Crown, or, in other
words, to the complete control of our elected Parlia-
mentary Government, has carried with it the trans-
ference of appointments in the Indian Civil Service
from interest to ability. It had been a part of
Macaulay's reconstitution of the Indian Government
that its Civil Service should be opened to the public
by means of competitive examinations. But this
provision had been allowed to remain dormant,
and, although re-enacted in 1853, was now for the
first time, at J, S. Mill's recommendation, fully
enforced.1 Under the stress of Indian example,

1 Molesworth, History of Englandf vol. in., p. 142.